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epresentative Magrady, Republican, Pennsylvania, who introduced the quabiRights Amendment in the 
ouse of Representatives, confers with members of the National Woman's Party in regard to the campaign. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 

The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shali have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 


Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 
by Senator CHarRLes E. Curtis, Kansas. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 
by R®EPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRaDyY, 
Pennsylvania. 


Ada Kendall 


Mrs. Valentine Winters, Ohio 


Equal Rights 


How: Would You Like to Be? 


-yOwW would you like to be Santa Claus? To come in the night, under 
H the stars, unbeknownst to anyone, to the home of every child upon 
the planet and to leave for each and every one a gift worth the giving. 
Wouldn’t it be a pleasure on Christmas to know that through your efforts no 
little child had been forgotten, but that each, no matter how poor or how 
neglected, had received a gift of untold value? 


It is a beautiful legend, the legend of Santa Claus, and in a sense it is a 
true legend. There have been people on this earth from time to time who 
have filled the role of the happy Saint quite unconsciously. They have worked 
for Justice, an austere principle, and in the end their reward has been happi- 
ness in the hearts of little children. For in the end the pursuit of happiness 


and its capture is what it is all about, this matter of living, from one Christmas 
to another. 


What in your own life has betokened the greatest happiness? Is it toys? 
Things to be played. with, broken, thrown aside, discarded? No, your greatest 
happiness is and must always be freedom. Freedom to develop, to win your 
own way, to express and realize your potentialities. A rose when it blooms, 
a bird on the wing, an artist or a scientist at work, that is happiness. 

And it is precisely that quality of happiness, that living, palpitating kind 
of happiness, an immortal gift, that you can give, you personally, to every 
child on the planet, this Christmas. You can give it in a quite mundane, — 
matter of fact way, just as Santa is alleged to pack his stockings, by making 
a gift in the coin of the realm to the National Woman’s Party. 


Equal Rights means equal opportunity; equal opportunity means just 
what it says a gift, an equal gift, for everybody. But to secure Equal Rights 
a long and arduous program must be followed. And every step of the way 


costs money. Why not make your gift, your real Santa Claus gift, this year, 
through the National Woman’s Party? 


You owe your education, your right of hia your civil rights, perhaps 
your right to pursue a profession, your very self-respect in a measure, to the 


_ pioneer Feminists. Think what those gifts mean to you and then determine ie 
' to play Santa Claus to future generations. 


No matter how small your gift may be it will be priceless, as part of the 
purchase money for women’s freedom. Think of it again, to come in the 
night, under the stars, unbeknownst to anyone, and to give a gift worth 


giving to every child on the planet. To be Santa Claus, That is your oppor- 
ed, dear reader, this Christmas. 


The Business Before the Meeting 


: & HE international work of the National Woman’s Party is immensely 


intriguing. The fairy wand of childhood beckons one on in the Equal 
Rights Treaty. A gesture, an. agreement, and Equal Rights will prevail 
here, there and everywhere. Perfectly true, perfectly delightful, but anyone 


who remembers her childhood will pecalt that fairy wands are not to be had 
for the asking. 


Steps; long, steep, arduous steps, lead up to the Equal Rights Treaty 
whether in the Americas or in Geneva. One of those steps, perhaps the first 
step, is the Federal Equal Rights Amendment right here in our own country. 


There is an old saying that if every housewife keeps her own steps 
clean, all of the steps in the world will be clean in consequence. And the 
Equal Rights Amendment is our step. 


Nobody else will put the amendment through for us, and nobody needs to. 
The Feminists of the United States in the various organizations that are on 
record in favor of Equal Rights are already sufficient in numbers and influ- 
ence to steer the amendment to victory. All that is necessary is the same 
sort of single-minded devotion that characterized the climax of the campaign 
for woman suffrage. 

Raising money, interviewing Congressmen, attending deputations, strength- 
ening the local organizations, gaining new members and new subscribers for 
Equa. Ricuts, these and many other avenues of effort must be followed. 

The passage of the Equal Rights Amendment is the next business before 
the meeting. Let us concentrate on that, now that Congress is in session. — 
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tain’s foremost woman aviator, and 

the only woman delegate to the 
International Civil Aeronautics Confer- 
ence in Washington, was honored by the 
National Woman’s Party, by the Senate, 
_and by the House of Representatives dur- 
ing her visit to Washington 
last week. 

A reception in honor of Lady 
Heath was given at Woman’s 
Party National Headquarters 
on December 11 at which a dis- 
tinguished audience heard the 
tall, beautiful, handsomely 
dressed young aviator talk with 
sparkling enthusiasm and shin- 
ing wit about aviation. 

The light plane, Lady Heath 
said, has made aviation possible 
for women. She paid a high 
tribute to the pioneer work of 
American aviators, both men 
and women, characterizing Wil- 
bur and Orville Wright as the 
“two greatest heroes in the 
world,” and Charles A. Lind- 
bergh as the man who “carried 
through the greatest single- 
handed achievement of the age.” - 
Ruth Law, who organized her 
own flying company; Katherine 
Stimson, who in the dearth of 
men flyers during the war, went 
to Canada and taught young 
British and Canadian soldiers 


ADY MARY HEATH, Great Bri- 


to fly; Harriett Quimby, the first to fly 


across the English Channel; and Ruth 
Elder and Amelia Earhart, who success- 
fully dared the Atlantic, were American 
women flyers whose achievements Lady 
Heath praised. 

The fun, the safety, the ease, and the 
economy of flying were emphasized by 
Lady Heath. She described the two trips 
she made up the Nile, one by boat which 
cost her $500 and took twenty-six hot, un- 
comfortable days, the other in her own 
light plane, which cost $50 and took only 
three very pleasant days in the cool upper 
air. 
“Aviation has brought the possibility 


of adventure back to the world,” Lady . 


Heath said. While it carries the possi- 
bility of adventure if one wishes to do 
daring stunts, or to fly across oceans or 
great jungles where there are no landing 
fields, still it “is the safest thing in the 
world” if one does simply straight flying, 
she declared. She pointed to the record of 
the British commercial air lines, on which 


no fare-paying passenger “has been so 


much as scratched in five years.” 

There are now some twenty women avia- 
tors in England, she said. The govern- 
ment has subsidized flying clubs at which 
women and men can learn to fly in sixteen 
lessons at a cost of less than $100, using 
the planes belonging to the club. 


Lady Heath Honored in Washington 


“Our job now is to make flying safe for 
democracy,” Lady Heath explained. She 
described the light plane she uses, which 
a woman can easily handle, and which is 
safe and economical. 

The audience responded quickly and en- 
thusiastically when Lady Heath said, 


Associated Press Photo. 


is Representative Summers of Texas. 


“Now heckle me if you will,” and asked 
her many questions, drawing out amus- 
ing tales of her own experiences and fur- 
ther information about flying. 


N Thursday, December 13, Lady 
| Heath was introduced to the House 
of Representatives by Representative 
John Q. Tilson of Connecticut, majority 
leader of the House, and was given a recep- 
tion on the floor of the Senate, where the 
Senators filed by and shook her hand. 

Representative Hatton W. Sumners of 
Texas, ranking Democratic member of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (to which has been referred 
the Equal Rights Amendment) made ar- 
rangements for the reception in the lower 
House. 
Doris Stevens, Abby Scott Baker, Maud 
Younger, Constance Carpenter, Ruth Litt, 
and Mabel Vernon, all of the National 
Woman’s Party, sat in the Speaker’s Gal- 
lery of the House. Representative Tilson 
obtained unanimous consent to proceed 
for two minutes out of order, and intro- 
duced Lady Heath. The members of the 
House rose and applauded, and Lady 
Heath rose in the gallery and bowed and 
saluted the House. 

Representative Tilson said in intro- 
ducing her: 

“Mr. Chairman, in response to a request 


Between 


Lady Heath, accompanied by > 
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from representatives of the National 
Woman’s Party, I have the honor to pre- 
sent to the House today a distinguished 
representative of a foreign nation. We 
are honored today by having in the Speak- 
er’s row in the gallery Lady Heath, one 
of the world’s famous flyers. [ Applause. ] 
My information is that Lady 
Heath holds the altitude record 
for light planes for all flyers, 
men and women, although she 
has been a licensed flyer only 
since 1925. Last year she flew 
alone without mechanic or pas- 
Senger over 11,000 miles from 
Cape Town, South Africa, to 
London. 

“She has made two parachute 
jumps in England, and was the 
first person to visit all four 
countries of the British Isles 
by air in one day and return 
to London. She holds the 
Olympic high-jump record of 
all women of all nations and 
the altitude record for light 
seaplanes in all-metal boat for 
all persons. Lady Heath is re- 
garded as the leading expo- 
nent of the usage of light 
planes. Finally, she is the only 
woman delegate to the Inter- 


them ©uce. [Applause.] 
“T ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks regarding 
Lady Heath in the Record by inserting 


Representative Tilson, Connecticut, Republican floor leader, is shown here greeting _hational Aeronautical Confer- 
Lady Heath, the famous British aviatrix, when she was escorted for introduction to 
the House and Senate by members of the National Woman’s Party. 


therein a brief statement prepared by her 


manager setting forth more in detail the 
achievements of this distingguished avia- 
trix and some of her impressions of this 
country.” 


The matter referred to was published 


_as follows in the Congressional Record of 


December 13: 


“Lady James Heath comes to America 
as delegate from the Air League of the 
British Empire (she is chairwoman of the 
woman’s section) to attend the Inter- 
national Aviation Conference at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 12. 

“Although only learning to fly in 1925 
Lady Heath has one or two interesting 
flights to her credit. She has put in 
about 1,200 flying hours since that date. 
On May 19, 1927, she put up the first 
world’s record in the light airplane class 
on an Avro Avion with her pupil, the 
Hon. Lady Bailey as passenger. On J uly 
19 of that year she flew in the same ma- 
chine solo 1,300 miles in one day between 
dawn and dusk, making a landing on 
every airdrome in England, to draw pub- 
lic attention to the need for more munici- 
pal airdromes. Two days later she made 
a landing in one day in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. In May this year 
she completed an 11,000-mile flight from 
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Cape Town to London, this being the first 
solo flight organized in any overseas col- 
ony or dominion to any mother country, 
and it is the longest solo flight ever done 
by any woman with one machine. She 
proposes to lecture in America on this 
flight and also to technical bodies on the 
light aircraft of Great Britain and the 
light airplane club movement, which is so 
well developed in that country. 

“Lady Heath holds the British seaplane 
altitude record and also the British alti- 
tude record open to any land planes. She 
was the first woman in the world to hold 
a commercial license for seaplanes and 
land planes, it being owing to her efforts 
that the international law on this subject 
was changed. 

“Lady Heath hopes to learn a great 
deal from America in aviation during her 
stay, in which she will demonstrate and 
use for her transport between towns a 
British light airplane, the Moth, which 
is being constructed under license by the 
Moth Aircraft Corporation of New York. 
This machine is awaiting her. Her per- 
sonal maid, who comes from her own 
home county, Limerick, will accompany 
her, and she will act as her own mechanic. 

“She also hopes to connect up with the 
woman’s branch of the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation, as she is vice-presi- 
dent of the international body controlling 
-woman’s athletics, and looks forward to 


renéwing the pleasant friendships she 


made with the officials and members of 
the American Olympic team at Amster- 
dam this year, where she acted as referee. 

“These games were the first interna- 
tional meeting since the inception of 
women’s athletics in Europe in 1922, in 
which she has not taken part as an active 
athlete, having represented Great Britain 
each year in track and field events. Un- 
til 1926 she held the world’s record for 
the high jump, together with Miss Voor- 
hees, an American athlete. | 

“Lady Heath proposes to make a pro- 
longed stay in the States, as her visit 
fulfills a long-felt ambition. 


“Lady Heath, who is 31, is Southern 


Irish, and after a number of years of war 
work in Great Britain and France she 
took a degree in agriculture in Dublin in 
1921. Thereafter she lectured on that 
subject, leaving this to undertake volun- 


tary organization of women in athletics 


and other sporting movements of national 
importance. Her knowledge of agricul- 
ture was put to practical use from 1922 


onwards on her coffee farm in Kenya 
Colony, East Africa, in which country 
she has done considerable big-game shoot- 
“She is strongly opposed to any stunt 
flying (except the ordinary acrobatics 
and parachute descents, which she con- 
siders should be a part of every pilot’s 
training), especially long-distance flights 
over water in anything except a multi- 
engined flying boat or seaplane. | 

“In Europe her work has been in every 
country to bring flying to an every-day 
level and within the reach of all classes. 
With this end in view she has devoted, in 
the past two years, her commercial earn- 
ing to founding ten scholarships for wom- 
en with the light airplane clubs of Great 
Britain and South Africa. Much of these 
earnings have been obtained in air racing, 
which Lady Heath is very fond of, and in 
the light airplane competitions, in which 
she has been very lucky. In August, this 
year, she took first place in the interna- 
tional light airplane competitions in Hol- 
land with a Moth airplane and fourth 
place out of twenty-six competitors in 
French international competitions with 
Avro Avion. | 

“Lady Heath is the author of the first 
textbook on women’s athletics, ‘How to 
Be an Athlete and Why,’ which has been 
translated into many languages, and also 
of a small volume of poems, ‘East African 


* Nights, which Was had ‘a large sale ‘in 


Europe and Africa. The proceeds of the 
sales of these books have been given to 
aviation and to charities. 

“During her many visits to Africa, 
Lady Heath has covered well over 50,000 
miles of sea transport in every type of 
vessel from the small native thew up- 
wards, and she feels that she can honest- 
ly say she has never had such a pleasant 
voyage or such a comfortable one as this 
trip to America. If America is going to 
be half as good as the United States Lines 
seem to promise, she does not see how she 
can get away. 

“Lady Heath believes very forcibly in 
the future of women in aviation, not 
alone for their own sakes, but also for the 
good of the industry. Any woman can 
look after, manage altogether, a light 
airplane of the Moth type, which in Eng- 
land costs about $3,250 and about $100 a 
month for all upkeep, garage and insur- 
ance charges. | 

“Women make excellent teachers and 
good demonstrators of aircraft; they learn 


Equal Rights 


to fly a little more slowly than men, as 


they have less confidence in themselves, 
due, probably, to their heritage of house 
and home work rather than business and 
active sport. 

“Lady Heath is strongly against trans- 
Atlantic flying in the present stage of 
airalun, although she gives a great deal 
of hero worship to those who have made © 
this gallant effort. She believes that our 
job now is to ‘make airalun safe for 
democracy.’ 

“She landed on November 9 and is al- 
ready in love with this country. She 
hopes to extend her prearranged six 
months’ visit into twelve months. Every- 
one is so amazingly kind and there is so 
much to be learned about American avia- 
tion. 

“She is specially interested to find that, 
although fewer individuals fly habitually 
in this country, there is much more gen- 
eral knowledge among the public about 


“aviation than in Europe, so that she pre- 


dicts a huge future for the industry in 
this country, where modern aviation had 
its birth (once it has been consolidated 
and made a necessity instead of the lux- 
ury it is today). 

_“Women’s entry into any sport or busi- 
ness is the hall mark on it and shows 
that not alone has it come to stay, but 
it is safe, easy, and reliable.” 


AFTER the récéption ifthe “House, 


4 Lady Heath, accompanied by the 
same party, went to the office of Vice- 
President Charles G. Dawes, and was in- 
troduced to him. She was then intro- 
to the Senate by Senator Wesley L. Jones 
of Washington and Senator T. H. Cara- 
way of Arkansas, who escorted her to the 
floor. Senator Jones said: : 
“Senators, I introduce to you Lady 
Heath, the celebrated woman aviator of 
England. She will be glad to meet Sena- 
tors if they will pass by and shake hands 
with her.” 

Lady Heath then stood in front of the 
Vice-President’s desk, and greeted the 
members of the Senate as they were in- 
troduced by the Vice-President. 

Lady Heath plans to make a tour of 
this country in a Gypsy Moth plane, the 
Same type ship with which she established 
an altitude record of 24,700 feet for light — 
planes at the Croydon Airdrome last 
month. On this trip she hopes to arouse 
American women to a more practical in- 
terest in flying. 


Mrs. Litt Addresses Headquarters Dinner 


UTH LITT, who has recently com- 
pleted a tour of Northern Africa, 
Asia Minor, and Europe studying the 
Feminist movements in those countries, 
told guests at the monthly dinner of the 


District of Columbia Branch of the Na- 


tional Woman’s Party that working 


women should organize internationally to 
prevent the establishment of industrial 
inequality by international legislation . 


Mrs. Litt visited the International La- 
bor Office in Geneva, and there talked 
with men and women who advocate inter- 
national: action to place women under 
restrictive legislation not affecting their 
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male competitors in industry. In the 
counties she visited she found women, 
both unorganized and already organized, 
working for industrial equality. In Eng- 
land the Open Door Council, the Six 
Point Group, the Women’s Freedom 
League, the National Union of Women 
Teachers, and the Women’s Guild of Em- 
pire, all advocate that labor legislation 
be based upon the nature of the work, 
not on the sex of the worker. Since Mrs. 
Litt’s visit to England, the British Na- 
tional Council of Women has adopted by 
a large majority a resolution putting it- 
self on record as against labor legislation 
on a sex basis. 


N Egypt the Feminist leaders, while not 
largely concerned with increased edu- 
cational opportunities for women, believe 


in complete equality in every respeet. It | 


is important that the movement for in- 
dustrial equality in Egypt be organized 
promptly, she said, because the immediate 
future holds prospects of large industrial 


developments in that country. The con-— 
tract has already been let for a great | 


power plant to harness the waters of the 
first cataract of the Nile, and when power 
is developed, industry will follow, Mrs. 
Litt pointed out. 


In Egypt, Mme. Missa Bey, Mme. 


Charaoui Pasha, who is a member of the 
International Advisory Council of the 
National Woman’s Party; Mme. Sidky 
Bey, president of the New Women’s Or- 
ganization, and Mlle. May Zaide are Fem- 
inist leaders of distinction, who are or- 
ganizing Egyptian women for Equal 


Rights. 


Dagmar Berg is the head of Ksar el 
Dubara school for girls in Cairo, which 
is important in the education of women 
of the aristocratic classes particularly, 
and she is a thorough Feminist. 

Mme, Charaoui Pasha has a school in 
which girls are trained in crafts and oc- 
cupations to enable them to be economic- 
ally independent. 

Mme. Mansour Fahmy is the head of 
the Cairo Municipal School for Girls, 


which trains girls who must work for a 


living. There were last year 123 stu- 
dents in this school, and six were grad- 
uated for entrance to a medical school. 
It is not now possible for women to enter 
the university medical school where men 
are trained, and all Egyptian women seek- 
ing to enter the medical profession must 
go to some other country for their medical 
training, but Mme. Mansour Fahmy is 
working for the admission of women to 
the university medical school, with ex- 


and with Mme. Habouda Haddah, 
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cellent prospects for success very soon, 
Mrs. Litt said. 

In the American University School for 
Girls there are eleven nationalities and 
fourteen religions. Mrs. Litt dedicated 
a hall in this school donated by an Amer- 
ican woman during her visit to Egypt. 
Bven before this hall was formally dedi- 
cated, meetings of women’s organizations 
had been held in it, at which Egyptian 
women spoke unveiled. 


NE of the most interesting of Mrs. 

Litt’s experiences was that of speak- 
ing to a little group of forty women or- 
ganized by Mlle. Fareedah el Akle at 
Brummana, up in the Lebanon Mountains, 
_ She also conferred with Dr. Rosa Welt 
Straus, member of the International Ad- 
visory Council of the Woman’s Party, 
who heads the Equal Rights movement 
among the Hebrew women in Palestine, 
who 
has for years edited a Feminist paper in 
Beyrouth, 

Doris Stevens attended the dinner also, 
and told of the arrest of the Feminists of 
three nations at Rambouillet, France, 
when they sought to present the Equal 
Rights Treaty to the plenipotentiaries 


gathered to sign the treaty outlawing 
war. 


Have Women: the Welfare of | heir Colleges at Heart? 


OMEN who are vitally interested 

\\/ in the welfare and progress of 

their sex are doing a great deal 

of thinking about the question asked some 

months ago by the presidents of seven of 

the leading women’s colleges, “Do Ameri- 

cans believe in educating women or do 
they not?” | | 


The progress made in the education of 
women during the past sixty years proves 
that they have believed in it. The future 
will tell whether they will continue their 
interest and support, and whether the 
women of the twentieth century will be 
as untiring as were the women of the 
nineteenth century in their work and de- 
mands for educational opportunities equal 
to those given to men. : 

As was pointed out by the presidents 
of the seven leading colleges for women, 
large endowments are needed for women’s 
colleges if they are to continue on an 
equal footing with colleges and univer- 
sities for men. Vast sums which continu- 
ally swell the endowment funds of men’s 
colleges are seldom received by colleges 
for women. Tuition fees which have been 
their principle source of income have been 
raised as high as is feasible, and now the 
future development of women’s colleges 
depends upon the generosity of the public. 

Very few people have realized that a 
financial problem exists in women’s col- 
leges. Education for women appeared to 


By Alma Lutz 


Editor’s Note: Miss Lutz, of Vassar, yg indi- 

cates in this article, which is reprinted from the Vas- 

sar Quarterly, ember, 1928, how pervasive the oppo- 

sition to Equal Rights is even in the conservative 

realm of education. Her appeal for conscious sex 

the doctrine of Feminism. 


be flourishing, new colleges were being 


founded, and more girls wanted to go to 
college every year. 


Opposition had prac- 
tically ceased, and women’s education 
seemed well established at last. It never 
occurred to the layman that even today 
women were confronted with a problem 
similar to that which faced pioneer edu- 
cators a hundred years ago. As women, 
then, with the aid of far-seeing generous 
men worked for more adequate education 
for women, for schools which would give 
girls at least some of the educational ad- 
vantages which as a matter of course were 
given to their brothers, just so today wom- 
en must realize their responsibility, and 
see that their colleges continue on a par 
with the best colleges for men and do not 
deteriorate for lack of funds. 


HE problem is essentially a woman’s 

problem. Women with their increased 
ability and influence will find its solution 
very easy compared with the educational 
problem of a hundred years ago. Then, 
it took courage to face the ridicule and 
abuse which were hurled at those who ad- 
vocated higher education for women. 


Then, all sorts of arguments were ad- 
vanced against this unprecedented de- 
mand. Women, it was said, could not 
possibly comprehend higher studies, such 
as mathematics, science, and philosophy. 
When it was proved that they could, other 
objections were raised. Higher studies 
would undermine the health of young 
women and rob them of their delicacy and 
charm. 


When in 1819 Mrs. Emma Willard pre- 
sented her “Plan for Improving Female 
Education” to the Legislature of New 
York, she won a few staunch supporters, 
but the public in general thought it an 
absurd proposition. “Book learning will 
not help women make puddings or knit 
stockings,” was a common remark. 
“They’ll be educating the cows next!” de- 
clared a vehement opponent. But Emma 
Willard persevered, and her Female Semi- 
nary in Troy, New York, paved the way 
for the women’s colleges of today. 

By 1835, female seminaries were becom- 
ing numerous, and were well attended, but 
not one had been endowed and so made 
permanent. In those days, the raising of 
an endowment for a female seminary 
seemed almost an impossibility. The 
American Ladies’ Magazine, published in 
Boston, a magazine which always plead 
for woman’s education in a most ladylike 
manner, printed an article in 1835 which 
stated the case plainly: 
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“There was lately raised at Buffalo, in 
the space of four days, $26,000 to found 
a college for young men, when there are 
already 79 incorporated Colleges and Uni- 
versities for males in the United States, 
and not a single Protestant incorporated 
and endowed Female Seminary in our 
land. Men of America, shall this neglect 
of the daughters of your country be per- 
petual ?” 


What a similar ring there is in the ques- 
tion asked today, Do Americans believe in 
educating women or do they not? 


Because she had confidence in her proj- 
ect and persisted in it in spite of dis- 
couragement and criticism, Mary Lyon, 
going from door to door and from town 
to town, collected enough money in her 
little green bag to start an endowment 
for her Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
- and was able to open it in the fall of 1837. 


In comparison with this, women of to- 
day have made no effort at all for their 
education. It has come to them so easily 
because of the hard courageous work of 
the pioneers. But there is much work to 
be done, and women must rouse them- 
selves out of their indifference and ignor- 
ance about the needs of their colleges. 
Women now have so many interests, have 
found so many causes to which they can 
devote themselves that their colleges have 
become of secondary import. Woman’s 
education has been taken as such a Setter 


“HE significance of the adoption by 
the English National Council of 


Women of a resolution calling for 
Equal Rights in indutry is more clearly 
shown by details which have just reached 
Equat Ricuts. 

In the first place, the resolution, pro- 
posed by the Open Door Council, an 
organization member of the National 
Council, was not put on the regular 
agenda of the meeting, as we understand 
it. This resolution was to be considered 
only “if time permits” according to pro- 
grams which reached this country. 

Elizabeth Abbott, chairman of the Open 
Door Council, moved the adoption of the 
resolution in a speech of great clarity and 
eloquence. She was supported by Miss 
Stead of the National Union of Women 
Teachers and Helen Ward of the National 
Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship. 

The resolution read: 

“That in view of the importance of the 
National Council of Women defining its 
policy on the status of women in industry 
before the introduction of the promised 
Factories Bill, this Council demands: 

“(1) That in industrial legislation regu- 
lations and restrictions shall be based not 
upon the sex of the worker but upon the 
nature of the occupation. 

“(2) That in industrial legislation 


of course in these freer days of the twen- 
tieth century, that the average woman has 


felt very little responsibility toward her 


college after she has received her diploma. 
She has gone back to reunions, of course, 
and has felt sentimental about those good 
old college days, has even felt the tears 
come as she sang alma mater, but she has 
forgotten her financial duty. 


HERE are many wealthy women in 

the United States who are contributing 
generously to all sorts of worthy causes. 
When they realize the needs of women’s 
colleges, they will surely come to their 
aid. Higher salaries are essential so that 
the best scholars will be able to serve on 


_ the faculties of women’s colleges. Unless 


women’s colleges can maintain the same 


_ high standard of scholarship as men’s col- 


leges, women’s education will again sink 
to a lower level. In this connection, the 
dangerous reactionary tendency to femi- 
nize women’s education must also be rec- 
ognized and guarded against. Larger 
endowments are absolutely necessary if 
higher salaries are to be paid, and if 
adequate equipment, libraries, and labo- 
ratories are to be provided. 

Women, as a whole, lack a certain 
loyalty to their sex. Perhaps it is not 
so much a lack of loyalty, as thoughtless- 
ness. Widows with large fortunes which 
they have often had a share in making are 
much more apt to remember the coreg 


women shall be classed as adults and not 
with ‘young persons.’ 
~“(3) That in view of the continued de- 
lay in the ratification of the Washington 
Hours Convention, it is of vital impor- 
tance that in any Factories Bill there 
shall be inserted a section giving to all 
adult men and women workers in fac- 
tories and workshops a 48-hour week; and 
equality of conditions, as regards: 

“(a) Nightwork. 

“(b) Overtime and statutory pay- 

ment for overtime. 

“(c) Holidays, and 

(4 That in any Factories Bill there 
shall apply to all workers, irrespective of 
sex, all provision concerning 

“(a@) General safety; 

“(b) Protection from dangerous ma- 
chinery ; 

“(c) The institution of fire drill; 

“(d) Lead processes carried on in 
places other than factories; 

“(e) Weight-lifting; and 

“(f) All special provisions and regu- 
lations for health, safety, and 
welfare.” 

Rose Squire, chairman of the Industrial 
Committee of the National Council of 
Women, proposed amendments whereby 
Clause 1 of the resolution would have read: 


“That in industrial legislation regula- 


Equal Rights 


of their husbands and sons than to give 
to their own colleges or to some other 
worthy college for women. A woman may — 
make the excuse that the money she has 
inherited is her husband’s and should 
therefore go to his college. But fair- 
minded people today realize that husband 
and wife should share equally in a fortune 
that they have built up together. And 
what of the daughters of the nation? Are 
they to be forgotten? But husbands and 
wives want their daughters to have the 
best educational advantages, and yet in 
general they have failed to contribute to 
women’s colleges as they have to colleges 
for men. Scarcely a month goes by but 
some large gift to a man’s college is an- 
nounced. Let women resolve that their 
colleges too must share in the wealth of 
the nation and that this is their respon- 

sibility. 

Thirty-six years ago Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, that courageous champion of the 
cause of woman, made a plea for scholar- 
ships for girls. She said,“‘This is the best 
work women of wealth can do, and I hope 
in the future they will endow scholarships 
for their own sex instead of giving mil- 
lions of dollars to institutions for boys, 
as they have done in the past.” This plea 
can well be made again today. When 
women realize the need, they will heed this 
advice and go still further. They will pro- 
vide adequate endowments for their col- 


— 


tions and restrictions shall be based nor- 
mally not upon the sex of the worker but 


upon the nature of the occupation.” and 


the words “night work” in Clause 3 (a) 
and “overtime” in Clause 3 (b) would 
have been eliminated. 

The National Council of Women, which 
has never before put itself on record as 
demanding equality in industrial legis- 
lation, and has always previously leaned 
toward the Reformers who would keep in- 
dustrial inequality, promptly refused to 
accept these alterations which would have 
greatly weakened this strong resolution. 

The resolution was then put and car- 
ried by a vote of 122 to 53—more than a 
two-thirds majority. 

Such a complete and specific sentation 
is incapable of misinterpretation. No 
“reservations” can be made when every 
detail is so definitely stated. We con- 
gratulate the National Council of Women 
of England upon adding its forces to 
those who are working for Equal Rights 
in the economic world, and the Feminists 
of England in gaining such an important 
recruit to the work for complete equality. 

This event is evidence of the splendid 
work being done by the English Femi- 
nists, and of the growth of the movement 
for Equal Rights between men and women 
in every aspect of life and work. 
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Equal Rights ate Aim 


HAT full equality is the ultimate aim 

of the International Alliance of Wom- 
en for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship is 
declared in the call for the Eleventh Con- 
gress of the Alliance, to be held in Berlin 
June 17-22, 1929. 


The call to the Congress, signed by 
Margery I. Corbett Ashby, president, and 
Carrie Chapman Catt, honorary presi- 
dent, and the executive committee, reads: 

“The International Alliance of Women 
for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship warm- 
ly invites all its friends to come and cele- 
brate its twenty-fifth anniversary in Ber- 
lin in 1929. It was there in 1904 that the 
alliance as “The International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance’ started on its way. It 
had then but a handful of affiliated organi- 
zations, now it has grown into a great 
body with societies affiliated in forty-two 
countries. What a triumphant progress 
is revealed in the history of these twenty- 
five years. When the pioneers meet to- 
gether in Berlin next year—alas! that so 
many will be for us but a sacred memory 
—they will surely look back with thank- 
fulness at the amazing fulfillment of so 


many of their hopes. There is not a con- 


tinent where women do not vote. There 
is not a profession which women have not 
entered, and slowly but surely the prin- 
ciple of equal pay advances. In the 
sphere of equal morals, the evil system of 
regulation of vice is nearly everywhere 
discredited and is rapidly disappearing, 
and the League of Nations counts among 
its greatest tasks the suppression of the 


Married Women Workers in Denver 
OME interesting figures on the in- 
creasing numbers of married women 
seeking employment outside their homes 
comes from Denver. The Y. W. C. A. 
there reports that it had 1,308 upplica- 
tions for employment from January to 
May of this year, and that not quite half 
of them were married women. Of these 


married women applicants, half were over _ 


40 years old and 23 were over 60. Half of 
them had children; 147, one child each 
under 18 years old; 152, two or more; 
four of the mothers had six children each, 
and two others, seven. 


For Equal Immigration Rights 

HE Secretary of Labor, James J. 

Davis, in his annual report to the 
President, made public December 6, advo- 
cates complete equality in immigration 
requirements and privileges as between 
men and women. Among his recommen- 
dations for legislation is contained the 
following: 


Traffic in Women. 


In the majority of 
countries the civil capacity of women has 
been recognized and the citizenship of the 
married woman is no longer merged in 
that of her husband. In a greater or less 
degree women have for the most part won 
the right to their separate nationality. 
A great measure of victory has been al- 
ready won for the cause of woman’s 
emancipation: help us to make this a 
worthy celebration of these triumphs, and 
to register our earnest and continued en- 
deavor to carry forward our great move- 


ment to its ultimate aim—full equality of. 


liberty, status, and opportunity for men 
and women in every walk of life. 


¢é"T°HE Alliance therefore calls upon its 
forty-two national auxiliaries and 


upon new societies either provisionally 
affiliated or applying for affiliation to send — 


to this Eleventh Congress their quota of 
fully-accredited delegates. A warm invita- 
tion is further extended to all women’s 
societies, both national and international, 
which support the object of the Alliance, 
to send fraternal delegates, and the Alli- 
ance expresses the hope that individual 


- members, as well as personal friends and 


supporters of the woman’s movement in 
all countries, will attend the Congress to 
show their living interest in our great 
cause. 

“Tf our program will largely be a 
triumphant record of our twenty-five 
years’ progress, we shall not forget the 
work still to be done: Suffrage still to be 
won iy many European countries, in 


Feminist Notes 


“By act of May 29, 1928, husbands of 
American citizens by marriage prior to 
May 31, 1928, were accorded nonquota 
status, preference status only being al- 
lowed to such marriages occurring after 
that date. As the privilege of the non- 
quota status is_ based upon the fact of 
citizenship of the wife, there is no ap- 
parent reason why it should be limited 
to marriages occurring prior to a given 
time. It is certain that this action by 
Congress will not prevent occurrence of 
marriage, and there is no justice or rea- 
son in preferring one citizen to another. 
The wife is still a citizen whether the 
marriage was on May 31 or on June 1. 
The date qualification should be re- 
moved.” 

Before the last session of Congress, the 
wife of an American man, but not the 
husband of an American woman, could 
enter the country outside the quota. The 
National Woman’s Party worked for the 
complete equalization of the immigration 
rights of men and women. 


South America, in most of the countries 
of the East; problems to be faced in con- 
nection with the equal moral standard; 


with nationality; with the unmarried 


mother and the system of family endow- 
ment; with legal position of the married 
woman; with the employment of women 
in the police forces, in the professions, in 
industry, and in public service. Last but 
not least we shall report on the work done 
by the Committee on Peace and the League 
of Nations established on the instructions 
of our last Congress in Paris in 1926. 


“We have now as our chief aim to inter- 
est and educate women of all countries 
in the duties of citizenship, whether they 
have or have not the vote. Women must 
recognize that they have a contribution to 
make to the State and to society which 
no man can make in exactly the same 
form. They must learn to free themselves 
from many traditional and purely mascu- 
line points of view and to emphasize their 
special outlook as women citizens. This 
business of education is—after the win- 
ning of the vote—the first duty of the 
Alliance. Only when women learn to 
work for their country and for mankind 
on a basis of spiritual independence will 
they attain freedom in the highest sense 
of the word. That freedom is not yet 
won. The co-operation of all lovers of 
liberty is still urgently needed and should 
not be diverted to new spheres of work 
until every vestige of subjection, every 
sentiment of artificial sex differentiation 
has vanished into the mists of the past.” 


Women Elected to Academy | 
OR the first time in history, a woman, 
Mercedes Abois de Vallesteros, has 
been elected to the Spanish Academy. The 
Associated Press dispatch published in 
La Prensa (New York) on November 23 
stated the name and occupation of the 
woman’s husband, but failed to tell the 
basis of Sefora de Vallesteros’ election, 


curiously enough. She is a native of 
Colombia. 


Struggle and Keep Young 

ULIETTE ADAM, noted during half a 
] century as a writer and editor in 
France, and always as a Feminist, recent- 
ly received her friends at the Abbey of 
Gif, to which she has retired as a lay- 
abbess. When asked how she kept so 


youthful in spirit and appearance at the 
age of 92, she replied: 

“My secret, madame, is to struggle, 
struggle continually, for our rights, for 
every right; to be always ready for action, 
To strive and 


for assertion, for battle, 
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to love, that is the watchword. If it does 
not completely shield us against the at- 
tacks of the time, it at least keeps us from 
being hurt by them too much. 

“My room upstairs is the one which 
was occupied by the last Abbess of Gif. 
I sleep in the very bed she slept in, and 
it sometimes happens that I talk with 
her. Through her and through Mme. 
- Lauribar I have learned of the great 
power of the abbesses of the Middle Ages 
and of modern times. They were the pre- 
cursors of the Feminists of today. She 
sees things as I do; to strive, to love, that 


is everything.” 


Women Barred from Sidewalks 
HE following dispatch, published in 


the New York Times on November 25, 


shows the extent to which women’s de- 
mands for their rights seem to have struck 
fear into the timid hearts of French legis- 
lators : 

“The Feminists of Paris, aside from be- 
ing deprived of the vote, have now a new 
grievance which they are resenting with 
propaganda, parades and banners—wom- 
en are prohibited from walking on the 


sidewalks in the vicinity of the Senate, 
which is housed in the Palais du Luxem- 
bourg. There is an official reason. 

“Tt seems that the Senate, which re- 
cently turned down the last proposal for 
the granting of the franchise to women, 
after one Senator had declared that wom- 
an’s hand, which was meant to kiss, 


should not be soiled by the ballot, received | 


various threats, and, lest the Luxembourg 
suffer the same fate that overtook West- 
minster in the Pankhurst days, they sent 
word to the police to forbid women from 
walking on the sidewalks about the Senate 
house. 


“The order went into effect on Novem- 
ber 7 and was remorselessly executed. The 
first victim was a woman who was wait- 
ing for her son near the gate of the palace. 
When she declined to ‘move on’ she was 
arrested and escorted by three policemen 


to the police station. There, after being 


confined for two hours, she was allowed 
to declare that she was not a Feminist 
and did not want to vote, and was re- 
leased. 


“The news spread rapidly to the suf- 
fragist headquarters, and about two hun- 


Equal Rights 


dred Feminists, with banners and _ plac- 
ards, attempted a flank movement on the 
palace from the Luxembourg Gardens, but 
were diverted to the neighboring Ministry 
of War, where seventeen were arrested | 
and the remainder dispersed. The affair 
has brought out a new issue of placards, 
one of which reads: ‘Our freedom of -walk- 
ing is now restricted.’ ” 


lowa Now Has Woman in Legislature 


AROLYN GC. PENDRAY is the first 
woman to be elected to the General 


_ Assembly of Iowa. She was elected No- 


vember 6 in a normally Republican dis- 
trict over two Republican opponents, al- 
though only thirteen other Democrats 
were elected to the Assembly. 


Brazilian Scholar Honored 


AURA DE SENNA PEREIRA, a 

professor and journalist who has 
also distinguished herself as a novelist,’ 
has been admitted as a member of the 
Academy of Santa Catharina in Brazil. 
She is the first woman on whom this 
honor has been conferred. 


News from the Field 


Memorial Services for Mrs. Villard 
EMORIAL services in tribute to 
Fanny Garrison Villard, suffragist 
and peace worker, were held at the Com- 
munity Church of New York by the Wom- 
--en’s Peace Society and other organiza- 
tions on December 17. Harriet May Mills 
represented suffrage groups on this oc- 
casion. 


Gail Laughlin to Be Advanced 
AIL LAUGHLIN, vice-chairman of 
: the National Woman’s Party, is 
slated for membership on the Judiciary 
‘Committee of the Maine House of Repre- 


sentatives, according to the Portland Eve- — 


ning News. No woman has ever been ap- 
pointed to this committee. Miss Laughlin 
is a distinguished lawyer, and was elected 
in September to her second term in the 
Miss Lambie Admitted to Supreme Court 
ARGARET LAMBIE, a member of 
the National Woman’s Party, has 
been admitted to practice before the bar 
of the United States Supreme Court. Miss 
Lambie is specializing in international 
law, and is a member of the bars of New 
York State and the District of Columbia. 
She has frequently appeared before Con- 
gressional hearings in behalf of Feminist 
measures ,and has also represented East- 
ern women’s colleges at hearings on a 
measure concerning immigration of for- 
eign college professors. She is a graduate 
of Vassar College and of the George 
Washington University law school. | 


Another Move Toward Inequality 
N effort to write inequality between 


men and women permanentiy into 


the Constitution of the United States, 
and to class women with minors in the 


basic law of the land, is being made my 


Representative Frederick W. Dallinger, 
Republican, of Massachusetts. Repre- 
sentative Dallinger proposed on Decem- 
ber 5 the following amendment to the 


United States Constitution: 


“The Congress shall have power to 
establish uniform hours and condi- 
tions of labor for women and minors 

throughout the United States, and to 
prohibit the employment of children 
under such ages as Congress may 
from time to time determine.” 

This move of Representative Dallinger’s 
is doubtless motivated by the same idea 
as caused his colleague from Massachu- 
setts, Representative Edith Nourse Rog- 
ers, to propose a similar amendment a 
year or two ago. Representative Rogers 
openly stated that she felt that the textile 
manufacturers of New England needed 
this legislation to meet the competition 
of the mills of the South, where, it is al- 
leged, production is cheaper because of 
the lack of labor legislation. Yet they 
call the advocates of industrial equality 
“handmaidens of the manufacturers!” It 
seems that the advocates of industrial 
inequality are willing to deprive women 
of Southern States of employment that 
the manufacturers of New England may 


make larger profits. 


President Machado Supports Suffrage 
N Associated Press dispatch from 
4 + Havana says that President Gerardo 
Machado has pledged his support for wom- 
an suffrage for Cuba after a delegation 
of the National Feminist Alliance had 
placed a petition before him and had 
called to learn his stand on the question. 
The Associated Press later reported 
that the National Feminist Alliance took 
possession of the House of Representa- 
tives after its closing hour, crying, “Com- 
plete suffrage or nothing!” as a protest 
against the proposal that suffrage be grad- 

ually extended to the women of Cuba. 


Debate Equal Rights Amendment 
IVIAN SIMPSON and May Bigelow, 
both attorneys, debated the Equal 
Rights Amendment at the Washington 
Open Forum on December 16: Miss Simp- 


- son was an Officer of the Students’ Coun- 


cil of the National Woman’s Party while 
she was a law student at George Wash- 
ington University. She was also a de- 
bater in an international competition a 
year or two ago. The question debated 
last Sunday was, “Resolved, That the 
Equal Rights Amendment to the Consti- 
tution Be Adopted.” eas 
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